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Fall  Meeting  of  the  Council 


The  Council  of  the  Friends  met 
in  early  November  with  Lynn 
C.  Gammill  presiding. 
Three  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  Council:  Mrs.  Stuart  Harrington 
(Lynn  Prior  '58),  Mrs.  Alex  Hitz,  Jr. 
(Caroline  Sauls  '58),  and  Miss  Edna 
Osmanski  '72  who  had  served  as  a  stu- 
dent representative.  Because  the  Friends 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  seven 
years,  it  was  suggested  that  the  various 
membership  categories  within  the 
Friends  be  reviewed  by  the  Membership 
Committee  and  that  their  findings  be 
circulated  for  a  vote  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood  is  chair- 
man of  this  study  committee. 

A  committee  has  also  been  appointed 
to  review  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  bring  recommendations  for  any 
revisions  (in  such  things  as  the  number 
of  Council  members,  or  number  of  meet- 
ings per  year)  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  for  approval. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  discus- 
sions revolved  about  Mr.  James'  plans 
for  the  Browsing  Room.  His  studies 
indicate  that  the  use  of  the  Browsing 
Room  as  it  now  stands  is  minimal.  Very 
few  of  the  'classics'  are  ever  removed 
from  the  shelves.  Therefore,  without 
violating  the  original  recreational-cul- 
tural aim  of  the  room,  he  would  like 
to  enlarge  upon  its  use  by  adding  "ma- 
terials more  in  line  with  the  interests  of 
today's  students  at  a  woman's  college." 
Specifically,  Mr.  James  would  like  to 
install  a  constantly  changing  sample  of 
new  publications  of  poetry,  drama  and 


fiction,  along  with  recreational  best- 
sellers, popular  magazines  and  even  cur- 
rent commentaries  on  the  counter-cul- 
ture. The  books,  periodicals,  and  pam- 
phlets to  be  acquired  would  include  such 
diverse  fields  as  the  women's  liberation 
movement,  marriage  and  the  family,  the 
generation  gap,  political  as  well  as  the 
economic  fields. 

This  "Relevance  Room"  would  also 
be  equipped  with  consoles  for  records 
and  cassettes  with  head  sets.  For  each 
recording,  the  Library  would  have  that 
book  or  magazine  on  the  shelves  which 
includes  the  work  of  art  so  that  the 
students  might  listen  and  read  at  the 
same  time  ...  a  step  into  the  world  of 
multimedia. 

To  furnish  the  room  properly  to  fit 
this  new  idea  would  mean  restocking 
the  shelves  with  approximately  1,500 
new  titles,  plus  subscriptions  to  new 
magazines  and  newspapers  such  as 
Ramparts,  The  Village  Voice,  MS,  and 
The  National  Review  as  well  as  some 
of  the  so-called  'underground  press.' 

The  Council  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  this  proposal  and  it  was 
moved  and  passed  that  Mr. 
James  prepare  a  cost  report  on  this  for 
presentation  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  editor  would  like  to  add  here 
that  as  word  of  this  proposal  has  spread 
among  the  Friends,  monies  have  been 
sent  to  the  Librarian  for  this  specific 
purpose.  We  hope  that  many  more  of 
the  Friends  will  also  be  enthusiastic 
about  this  proposal. 
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Musings  on  the  Pleasures  of  Libraries  1 
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Before  the  first  World  War,  sov- 
ereigns, notables  and  digni- 
taries kept  themselves  in  trim 
by  regular  perambulations  through  the 
spas  of  Europe,  going  as  it  were  from 
Bad  to  Bad — and  some  would  say  to 
worse.  Today  the  habit  has  become 
devalued.  Apart  from  hardened  cadres 
of  West  German  businessmen,  most  edu- 
cated souls  associate  the  term  watering 
place  with  the  lives  of  buffalo  and 
giraffes.  But  wherever  the  truth  lies, 
whether  mankind  is  on  the  level  of  a 
monarch  or  a  hyena,  scholars  have  in 
libraries  a  series  of  spas  for  mental 
therapy;  places  where  the  carbolic  acid 
of  thoughts  and  learning  can  sluice  away 
rancid  preconceptions  and  fight  the  un- 
ending battle  against  cerebral  constipa- 
tion. The  going  can  be  rough,  but  the 
rewards  are  unexcelled  to  the  minds  of 
the  purist  intellectual. 

The  foyer  of  Piccadilly  Circus  under- 
ground station  is  one  of  the  numerous 
London  equivalents  of  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia  —  for  non-Moslems  that  is, 
and  as  of  now  this  group  still  exercises 
a  tenuous  grip  upon  the  central  portions, 
of  the  metropolis.  Thousands,  indeed 
millions,  hold  their  breath  as  they  clatter 
through  its  holy  ground;  anticipating 
either  the  excitements  of  the  world  be- 
yond or  the  pleasures  of  mobile  entomb- 
ment beyond  the  purgatory  of  the  es- 
calators. Imagine  it  at  mid-afternoon 
in  February  and  you  have  something 
very  close  to  the  place  where  Oxford 
University  dooms  me  to  read  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Debates  —  the  Radcliffe 
Camera  Library,  but  one  of  the  several 
celebrated  iron  lungs  of  the  Bodleian 
system,  and  itself  a  station  on  another 
subway  —  that  for  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  be  trundled  along  in  search 
of  learned  men  intent  upon  bringing 
faltering  rivals  to  a  professional  Baker 
or  Waterloo,  according  to  what  the 
merits  of  the  cases  seem  to  demand. 
Outside  road  traffic  hums  and  grinds 
like  the  London  trains.  Inside  we  suffer 
endlessly  from  the  unremitting  tyranny 
of  the  stiletto  heel,  each  football  jabbing 
at  the  head  to  build  up  in  fabian  fashion 
a  metaphorical  crown  of  thorns.    Stale 


air  ravages  the  nostrils;  small  knots  of 
influenza  spreaders  ply  their  trade  with 
insidious  magic.  No  expert  in  germ  or 
psychological  warfare  could  fail  to  learn 
from  them.  Were  it  not  too  dangerous 
he  should  sit  at  their  feet,  although  if 
his  interests  extend  to  gases  this  is  an 
aspect  he  must  not  neglect.  Whisperers 
put  those  at  St.  Paul's  to  shame.  Some- 
times their  sybilant  intonations  even 
help.  Voices  of  the  past  almost  waft 
onto  the  page  as  I  struggle  with  the 
higher  politics  of  free  trade  or  the  Italian 
Risorgimento.  And  the  very  drabness 
of  the  soaring  grandeur  above  brings 
back  nostalgia  for  a  London  that  has 
long  largely  gone. 

When  the  struggle  seems  un- 
equal there  are  other  sta- 
tions for  refuge  within  the 
Oxford  scene.  The  New  Bodleian,  cast 
in  the  grand  mould  of  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  known  to  me 
privately  as  the  slanging  gardens  of  new 
Babylon,  offers  file  upon  file  of  ancient 
newspapers  —  the  sort  that  reveal  so 
much  that  the  reader  becomes  addicted. 
Tackling  them  involves  constant  suffer- 
ing. In  fact  here  we  see  latterday  monas- 
tic punishments  cheerfully  raging  in  un- 
moderated  contagion.  First  there  is  the 
need  to  stand,  endlessly  to  stand.  Then 
there  is  the  snare  of  craving  for  a  stool 
■ — one  of  deep  repentance  by  the  time 
the  reader  leaves  it.  The  back  threatens 
to  break,  the  legs  enmeshed  between  sev- 
eral folio  holes,  lapse  into  a  painful  and 
nerve-racking  slumber  rendering  all 
movement  impossible.  Conversational 
vultures  hover  at  the  counter  ends.  Trap- 
ped like  a  lamb  on  the  rocks,  the  victim 
listens  with  the  face  of  a  Buddha  and  the 
mind  of  stormtrooper,  praying,  cursing 
and  imploring,  and  more  than  that,  winc- 
ing as  recovery  hoves  into  sight.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  during  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation, heretics  were  sent  to  read  'The 
Times'  in  the  certainty  they  would  at- 
tain a  premature  blindness.  Rome  was, 
as  ever,  ready  to  turn  all  to  hand  with 
a  zestful  imagination.  Over  in  the  Old 
Bodleian  the  opportunities  widen.  Rang- 
ing through  manuscript  sources  like  the 
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Selborne.  Bryce  and  Asquith  papers  the 
really  top-flight  man  has  a  genuine 
chance  of  contracting  consumption,  and 
even  lesser  lights  have  been  known  to 
stagger  home  well  on  into  an  acute  form 
of  laryngitis. 


But  how  parochial  all  this  is. 
Just  imagine  the  openings  in 
the  wider  world.  Mind  you, 
openings  is  often  a  misleading  word, 
especially  as  regards  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  are,  of  course,  hours  dur- 
ing which  it  is  theoretically  possible  to 
read.  Yet  to  do  so  entails  possessing 
documentation  usually  employed  during 
the  stickier  patches  of  foreign  travel. 
Not  only  does  the  building  look  like 
the  haunt  of  some  latterday  Mazarin — 
all  within  supports  the  image.  Minions 
meet  one  with  the  steady  mindless  gaze 
of  the  retired  private  soldier.  They 
would  appear  to  treat  all  prospective 
readers  as  potential  drug  pedlars  or 
thieves.  If  someone  had  invented  a 
liquid  for  shrinking  the  Elgin  marbles 
I  suspect  the  whole  institution  would  be 
permanently  closed,  for  these  lackeys 
undoubtedly  believe  scholarship  is  un- 
healthy, probably  perverted  and  down- 
right un-British.  In  their  view  the 
British  Museum  is  for  putting  British 
things  in  and  not  moving  them  except 
upon  threat  of  enemy  air  attack.  Once 
inside,  however,  there  are  compensa- 
tions, especially  when  a  frantic  Angus 
Wilson  announces  that  they  have  mis- 
laid the  'Birth  Control  News',  but  pens 
must  not  be  used  and  many  believe  the 
pencil  industry  owes  its  continued  suc- 
cess to  this  and  other  similar  rules  in 
places  like  the  Public  Record  Office,  a 
haven  for  plumbago  connoisseurs  with 
their  eyes  on  the  main  chance  for  leg 
jabbing  in  the  duller  parts  of  the  later 
mornings.  Reaching  the  documents 
taxes  the  patience  and  provides  all  scho- 
lars with  an  intriguing  surrogate  for 
healthy  exercise.  With  all  those  corri- 
dors, halls,  salons  and  libraries  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  need  for  running 
on  the  spot  or  the  high  jump,  however 
much  some  of  the  more  bizarre  clergy 
and  older  ladies  may  indicate  to  the 
contrary  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
gait.  Nonetheless,  we  cannot  be  happy. 
Once  at  work  all  is  undone.    With  the 


chairs  that  much  too  low  for  the  tables 
and  desks,  with  the  bookrests  that  much 
too  big,  with  the  material  being  what 
it  is,  why  the  risk  of  emerging  at  the 
end  with  the  appearance  of  one  lately 
in  a  Dickensian  workhouse  is  just  vast, 
not  to  mention  that  of  acute  phlebitis 
in  the  knees. 

Country  houses  and  county  record 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  their  compensations.  There 
is  always  the  chance  of  arrest  while  wan- 
dering the  rooms  of  a  ducal  palace.  The 
morning  tea  in  East  Suffolk  may  not 
differ  all  that  much  from  mud.  Still, 
things  could  be  worse.  Peace  generally 
reigns  quite  supreme.  The  chairs  are 
the  right  size.  The  common  cold  has 
been  contained,  above  all  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  south  and  west  where  the 
learned  have  mastered  the  art  of  operat- 
ing the  electric  blanket  and  even  aspire 
to  portable  ones  to  be  worn  between 
home  and  the  search  rooms.  Sometimes 
I  think  these  places  are  the  real  paradise 
and  they  are  far  from  lost.  Abroad,  as 
ever,  is  bloody — that  is  if  the  reader  goes 
east.  But  westward  look,  the  land  is 
bright.  In  North  America  libraries  are 
no  mosques,  merely  temples  of  reason. 
The  largest  establishments  have  noble 
guardians,  urbane,  handsome  and  armed. 
Whereas  in  Germany  books  were  burned, 
here  they  are  merely  cooked.  And  they 
can  be  found  and  actually  read  without 
that  period  of  prayer  so  frequently  found 
in  continental  strongholds  nearer  the 
Mediterranean.  Patrick  Henry  as  a 
modern  man  might  have  said  'Central 
heating  or  death',  but  even  if  he  would 
not,  that  has  been  the  philosophy  of 
library  owners  in  his  land  and  British 
North  America  above  it.  Yet  the  effect 
upon  the  libraries  as  mental  spas  has 
been  adverse.  A  central  heating  of  the 
mind  cleanses  not  like  torture — unless, 
with  massive  courage  the  scholar  ac- 
cepts the  guidelines  of  his  environment, 
strips  off  superfluous  clothing  and  pre- 
pares for  a  poor  imitation  of  the  sauna 
approach.  At  Bowdoin  I  had  all  my 
best  thoughts  with  my  tie  off.  With  a 
less  orthodox  approach  the  results  might 
have  been  even  better.  And  even  as  it 
was,  the  technological  ingenuity  of  air 
conditioning  applied  to  a  small  cell 
soothed  my  troubled  brain.    Yet  note. 
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we  are  back  with  the  monks.  A  small 
space  brings  tortures  after  the  first  fine 
careless  rapture  of  cool  air. 

Sweet  Briar  library  is  like  that  of  a 
country  house.  The  large  central  hall 
has  a  comfort  and  silence  I  have  found 
stimulating  to  a  degree  great  enough 
to  counteract  the  excessive  temperature, 
but  then,  I  often  remove  my  tie.  With- 
out doubt,  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  library 
as  a  library  more.  I  haunt  it  and  it 
haunts  and  will  haunt  me. 

Michael  Hurst 

Mr.  Hurst  is  a  Visiting  Lecturer  in  History 
from   Oxford,  England. 


Allocations 


The  Council  allocated  $3000  for  the 
following  volumes  to  be  added  to  the 
Library: 
Aristo,  Ludovico.  Orlando  Furioso.  Tr. 

by  Sir  John  Harington. 
Aubrey,  John.  Brief  Lives  or  Minutes 

of  Lives.    3  vols. 
Hamburger  Psalter.  Fascimile.  Commen- 
tary by  Edith  Rothe.  2  vols. 
Bleeker,    Claas    Jouco.    Historia    Re- 

ligionum.  Handbook  for  the  History 

of  Religions.  2  vols. 
Bloom,  Harold,  ed.  Romantic  Tradition 

in  American  Literature.  33  vols. 
Brown,  Stanley  B.,  ed.   The  Realm  of 

Science.   21    vols. 
Bucher,  Francois,  comp.  The  Pamplona 

Bibles.  Fascimile.  2  vols. 


Daumier,    Honore    Victorin.    Honore 

Daumier:  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the 

Paintings,  W atercolors  and  Drawings. 

2  vols. 

Haydn,  Joseph.  Joseph  Haydn   Werke. 

28  vols,  to  complete  set. 
Joyce,  James.  Ulysses  notesheets. 
Kozlowski,  Theodore  Thomas,  ed.  Seed 

Biology.    3  vols. 
Noehles,  Karl.  La  Chiesa  de  55.  Luca 
e  Martina   neW  opera   de  Pietro  da 
Cortona. 
Posner,   Donald.   Annibale  Carracci,  a 
Study  in  the  Reform  of  Italian  Paint- 
ing around  1590. 
Wiener,   Joel  H.,   ed.   Great  Britain: 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  Span  of  Em- 
pire, 1689-1971. 

Funds  were  also  released  to  purchase 
thirty-three  volumes  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society  for  the  Kellogg  Li- 
brary, the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers, 
Vols.  15-19,  and  the  New  York  Times 
Index  Volumes,   1914-1918. 


Notice 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  5, 
1973.  Sylvia  Wilkinson,  the  young 
novelist  who  is  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter 
Visiting  Lecturer  this  term,  will  speak 
on  "Creativity  from  Books,  Libraries 
and  Personal  Experience."  She  is  the 
author  of  Cale,  Moss  on  the  North 
Side  and  Killing  Frost,  all  available  in 
paperback. 
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